of Roman Africa at the beginning of the fourth century. Salvianus puts them in a minority even in the fifth century. But it is clear from Augustine's sermons that a large proportion of them were nominal Christians only. Africa still looked rather to the smile of Astarte than to the frown of Jehovah. Even in Augustine's greatest days he found his basilica almost empty, as he sadly complains, when his services coincided with the Saturnalia or the Floralia.2
In addition, the African Church at that time offered the pagan observers the novel and interesting spectacle of a religious schism. Africa had hitherto been of an accommodating temper in matters of theology. It had given a generous reception to the deities imported by the Punic invaders, and had readily transformed Baal-Hammon into Saturn, and Astarte into a kind of amalgamation of Juno, Venus, Diana, Minerva, and Ceres, out of compliment to the Romans. It
1  See Schnitzels Geschichte des Untergangs des Heidenthiims.
2  It is veiy misleading to estimate the Christian population from the number of bishops, as is clone sometimes.    A bishop might be no more than a village pastor, as will appear afterwards.villages, no doubt, life was hard enough. The villager yoked his wife and army, into the service of the palace, into the lands of the
